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EASTERN VIEW OF HAVERHILL, MASS. | iijrerection, * Hetooked forthe chidethislove. 
SS J iis protection. He looked for the child of his love— 
where was it? He seanned the little group from 
the oldest to the youngest, but he could not find it. 
Tinney all fondly loved him—they ealled him by the 
endearing title of father, were flesh of his flesh, and 
stretched out their little arms towards him for pro- 
tection. He gazed upon them, and faltered in his 
resolution, for there was none whom he could leave 
behind ; and, indeed, what parent could, in such a 
situation, sclect the child which shared the most of 
his affections? He could not do it, and therefore 
resolved to defend them from the murders rs, or die 

ut their side.* 

A small party of the Indians pursned Mr, Dustin 
ws he fled from the house, and soen overtook hum 
and his flying children, They did not, however, 
iapoyy rch ve ry near, for the vy saw his determin ition, 
and feared the vi neeance of a father, but skulked 
behind the trees and fenees, and fired upon him 

Tur precise time of the settlement of Haverhill charced for the contest, their tomahawks drawn for and his little company. Mr. Dust dismounted 
isnot known. Gov. Winthrop, in his journal, says, the slaughter, and their sealping knives unsheathed from his horse, placed himself in the rear of his 
“ Mo. 3, 1643. About this time two plantations and glittering in the sunbeams. Mr. Dustin at this children, und returned the fire of the ene ny often 
began to be settled upon Merrimack river; DPen- time was engaged abroad at his daily labor. When and with good success. In this manner he re- 
tuckett, called Haverhill, Cochichew r, called the terrific shouts of the blood-hounds first fell upon treated for more than a mile, alternately enecour- 
Andover.’ The settlement, it is belteved, was his ear, he seized his gun, mounted his horse, and aging his terrified charge, and loading and _ firing 
in 1640 or 41. hastened to his house, with the h pe of escorting his gun, until he lodged them saf ly in a forsaken 

The above shows the appearance of Haverhill to a place of safety lis family, which consisted of house. "The Indians, finding that they could not 
from the road on the northern bank of the Merrimac, his wife, whom he tenderly and passionately loved, conquer hin, returned to their conipanions, expect- 
as the village is entered from the eastward. Haver- her nurse, Mrs. Mary Neff, and cight young chil- ing, no doubt, that they should there find vietims, 
hill bridge, the one seen in the view, is hardly ex- dren. Immediately upon his arrival, he rushed ou which they mightexercise their savage cru ity. 
celled by any structure of the kind in New England into his house, and found it a scene of confusion The party which entered the house when Mr. 
for steenath and durability. ‘The location of the the women trembling for their safety, and the chil- Dustin left it, found Mrs. Dustin in’ bed, and the 
village is uncommonly beautiful. Tt is built on the dren weeping and calling on their mother for pro- nurse attempting to fly with the infant in her arms, 
south side of a gentle seeliv ty, which rises gradually tection. He instantly ordered seven of his children ‘They ordered Mrs. Dustin to rise instantly, while 
from the river, Which winds before it in the form to fly in an opposite direction from that in which one of them took the infant fro the arms of the 
of a crescent. the danger was approaching, and went himself to nurse, curried it out, and dashed out its brains 

For more than seventy years, Haverhill was a issist his wife. But he was too late—before shi against anapple-tree. Atter plundering the house 
frontier town, and often suffered the horrors of sav- could arise from her bed, the enemy were upon thein they set it on fire, and commenced their retreat, 
ave warfare. The following accounts are taken Mr. Dustin, secing there was no hope of saving though Mrs. Dustin had but partly dressed herself, 
tom Mirick’s History of Haverhill, published in his wife from the clutches of the foe, flew from the and was without a shoe on one of her feet. Me rey 
Haverhill, in 1832. The accounts are ¢ vid nily house, mounted his horse, and rode full Spee d after was a stranger to the breasts of thie conquerors, and 
drawn up with a good deal of care and accuracy. his flying children. ‘The agonized father supposed the unhappy women expected to receive no kind. 

On the 15th of March, 1697, a body of Indians it iimposssible to save them all, and he determined nesses from their hands. The weather at the time 

* made a descent on the westerly part of the town, to snatch from death the ehild which shared the was execedingly cold, the Mareh-.wind blew keen 
ind approached the house of Mr. ‘Thomas Dustin most of his affections. Tle soon came up with the and piercang, and the earth was alternately covered 
: t] ore wont. arrayed th all ifant brood : he heard their glad vorces and saw With slow and aeoep trate 
ts the cheerful looks that overspread their count ‘> Pather’s C1 page 80 
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his information to Mrs. 
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They travelled twelve miles the first day, and 
continued their retreat, day by day, following a 
circuitous route, until they reached the home of ‘the 
Indian who claimed them as his property, which 
was on a small island, now called Dustin’ 
at the mouth of the 
the 
Notwithstanding 


s Island, 
Contoocook river, about six 
New 
suf- 


miles above state-house in Concord, 


their intense 
fering for the death of the ehild —the ir anxiety for 


Hampshire. 


those whom they had left behind, and who they 
expected had been cruelly butchered —their suffering 
from cold and hunger, and from sleeping on the 
damp earth, with nothing but an inclement sky for 
a covering—and their terror for themselves, lest the 
arm that, as they supposed, had slaughtered those 
whom they dearly loved, would soon be made red 
with their blood—notwithstanding all this, they 
performed the journey without yielding, and arrived 
at their destination in comparative health. 

The family of their Indian master consisted 
two men, three women, and seven children: besides 
an English boy, named Samucl Lennardson, who 
was taken prisoner about a year previous, at Wor- 
cester. ‘Their master, some years before, had lived 
in the family of Rev. Mr. Rowlandson, of Lancaster, 
and he told Mrs. Dustin that “ when he prayed the 
English way he thought it was good, but now he 
found the French way better.” 

The unfortunate women had been but a few days 
with the Indians, when they informed that 
they must soon start fora distant Indian settlement, 
and that, upon their arrival, they would be obliged 
to conform to the 


were 


regulations always required of 
prisoners, wheuever they entered the village, which 
was, to be stripped, scourged, and run the gauntlet 
ina stateof nudity. The gauntlet consisted of two 
files of Indians, of both sexes and of all aves, con. 
taining all that could be mustered in the village ; 
and the unhappy prisoners were obliged to run be- 
tween thein, when they were scoffed at and beaten 
by each one as they passed, and were sometimes 
marks at which the 


younger Indians threw their 


hatchets. This cruel custom was often practised 
by many of thregribes, and not unfrequently the poor 
prisoner sunk beneath it. Soon as the two women 
were informed of this, they determined to escape as 
They could not bear 
exposed to the scoffs and unrestrained raze 


speedily as possible, to be 


of then 


savage conqucrors—death would be pref rable. 


Mis. Dustin soon planned a mode of escape, ap- 
and 
join her. 
boy had lived 


iVCG 


pointed the 3ist inst. for its accomplishment, 
prevailed upon her nurse and the boy 


The Indians kept no watch, for the 


io 


with them so long the y considered hii of 
did expect that the 
women, unadvised and unaided, would attempt to 


at the 


as on 


their children, and they not 


escape, when success, best, appeared so 
despr rate. 

On the 30th, Mrs. Dustin wished learn on 
what part of the body the Indians struck their 
victims when they would despatch them suddenly, 
and how they took off a scalp. With this view 
she instructed the boy to make inquiries of one of 
the men. Accordingly, at a convenient opportunity 
he asked one of them where he would strike a man 
if he would kill hin instantly, and how to take off 


The 


‘em there 


a scalp. man laid his 
* Strike 


him 


fincer on his te niple— 


tructed 


cated 


»” said he; and then in 


how to sealp. The boy then commu 
Dustin. 


The night at length arrived, and the whok family 


waar to rest, little su pect ng ae the most of them 
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would never behold another sun. 
break of Mrs. Dustin and having 
ascertained that they were all in a deep sleep, 
awoke her 


Long before the 
day arose, 
nurse and the boy, when they armed 
themselves with tomahawks, and despatched ten 
of the twelve. <A favorite boy they designedly left ; 
and one of the squaws, whom they left for dead, 
jumped up, and ran with him into the woods. Mrs. 
Dustin killed her master, and Samuel Lennardson 
despatched the very Indian who told him where to 
strike, and how to take off a scalp. ‘The deed was 


accomplished before the day began to break, and, 
y = 


after securing what little provision the wigwam of 


their dead master afforded, they scuttled all the 
bouts but one, to prevent pursuit, and with that 
started for their homes. Mrs. Dustin took with her 
a gun that belonged to her master,and the tomahawk 
with which she committed the tragical deed. ‘They 
had not proceeded far, however, when Mrs. Dustin 
perceived that they had to take their 


scalps, and feared that her neighbors, if they ever 


neglected 


arrived at their homes, would not credit their story, 
and would ask them for some token or proof, She 
told her fears to her companions, and they imime- 


diately returned to the silent wigwam, took off the 


scalps of the fallen, and put them intoa bag. ‘They 
then started on their journey anew, with the 
gun, tomahawk, and the bleeding trophies— 


palpable witnesses of their heroie and unparalleled 
deed. 

A long and weary journey was before them, but 
they coumenced it with cheerful hearts, each alter- 


nately rowing and steering their little bark. Though 


they had escaped from the clutches of their un- 
feeling master, still the y were surrounded with 
dangers. ‘hey were thinly clad, the sky was still 
inclement, and they were liable to be re-captured 
by strolling bands of Indians, or by those who 
would undoubtedly pursue them so soon as_ the 
squaw and the boy had reported their dey irture, 
and the terrible vengeance th: y had taken; and 
were they again made prisoners, they well knew 
that a speedy death would follow. ‘This array of 
danger, however, did not appall them, for hona 
was their beacon-light, and the thoughts of thei 


firesides nerved theirhearts. ‘They continued to drop 
sil ntly down the river, kee ping a good lookout for 
strolling Indians; and in the night two of them 
i) ly slept, while the third managed the beat In 
this manner they pursued their journey, until they 
arrived safe ly, with their trophies, at their homes 


totally unexpeeted by their mourning friends, who 


supposed that they had been butchered by their 
ruthless cor iquerors. It must truly have been an 
affecting mecting for Mrs. Dustin, who likewisi 


14 I} «l le 
supposed that all she loved—all shi 


laid in the 
After recov: rl 


earth —wes silent tomb. 


ng from the fatigue of 


they started for Boston, where they arrived on the 
21st of April. They earned with them the vun 
and tomahawk, and their ten scalps—those wit- 
nesses that would not le: and while there, the 
generat court gave thc filty pounds, as a reward 
for thetr heroism. ‘Thi report ol their d i deed 
soon spread mmto every part of t! count ind 
when Colonel Nicholson, governor of Maryland, 
heard of it, lie sent them a ve ry valuable present 
and many presents were also made to them by their 
neighbors. 

"The 29th ol Au rst 17 party ( 1; eh 

id Indians, from Canada upon Haye ! 
and killed and « iptured about forty imbhabitant 
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From the Dollar Newspaper. 
THE ORPHAN OF THE MINES. 
A $50 Prize Tale. 
BY MRS. M. A. FORD. 

Ar the close of an autumnal day, the light form 
of a young and beautiful girl appeared descending 
the road jeading from the neighboring mountains 
into the valley of the little Schuylkill, or ‘Tamaqua, 
the name given to it by the Indian tribe, who once 
But their 
hunting call has changed to the sound of busy labor, 


dwelt in peaceful security on its borders. 


and a different race have reared their habitations 
under the shadows of the mountains, and are en- 
gaged in relieving them of their dark burthens of 
coal, discovered in late years in this northern por- 
tion of Pennsylvania. 

With quickened steps the young maiden ap- 
proached the village, which bears the original name 
of the stream, and halted at the door of a little 
cottage standing among the dwellings of the miners. 
It was opened by a venerable looking woman, in 
whose face a strong expression of anxiety was in- 
stantly changed to one of kindness and affection as 

he tende ily ereeted the maiden, who followed her 
into the humble, but comfortable room, to which a 
cheerful fire gave warmth. A young man was 
seated near it, who arose as they entered, and was 
leaving the cottage ; but as the aged woman, in a 
voice of kindness, desired him to remain, he lingered 


for a moment, yet witha look of hesitation and 
confusion, as he listened to her 
“ You staid late 
gently untying 
the 


damp with the dew ; come near 


greeting. 

Alie,” 
the 
luxuriant hair of the young 


on the mountain, she 


the 


suid, 


strings of bonnet 


which contined 


girl. 


the fire, for the winds already tell of approaching 


You are 


winter, and Irwin has made a fine coal fire for you.” 
A sigh escaped the young be ing she addressed, 
but sadly, at Clothed 


nothing 


who 


looked kindly Irwin. 


in the dark garb of the was 


miner, there 
attractive in its appe 


for the 
s toil in the ol 


irance ; dust, accumu- 


lated by the day’ omy recesses of the 


tines, had sullied, and almost hid his features ; but 


hastily leaving the cottage, be did not retarn until 
the ev ning’s 


of Alu 


i 


repast had been spread by the hands 


on the neat white cloth. 


Now look like a Chri tian,” said she 


you 


miling, as he entered, with purified face and hands 


and clean attire. “ T ean seareecly believe you are 
the same being who filled that corner an hour ago.” 
The bright blue eyes of the young man sparkled 


at her commendation, yet the color rose even to his 
ten ple sather| 
Alice 


been remove d, 


ist words, for he had scldom allowed 
the the 
but on this evening other and more 
anxious thoughts had occupied his mind, and he 
had old Judith, the 


grandn to await her late return. 


to sce him before soil of mines had 


the of 


other of the n 


lingered in cottage 


' 
uacn, 


One year before, he came a stranger from a distant 
part of the country, and as he resided in the next 
house to the cottage, his obliging and gentle man- 


ners had won a place inthe heart of old Judith, but 
steem from Alice, while he that 


1 all his plans of happiness for 


only ¢ 
ly 


» felt too truly 


the future. Ile wa 


poor, but virtuous and sensitive. 

Judith pressed him to sit down with them at the 
table, and kindly suid—* It is man’s lot to toil, 
ind he who escapes it, m ty lead an casier, yet not 


t happier | 


TOR 


Vite.” 
* Buta life above ground, mother,” said Alie,! 























“is surely better than being buried all day in the 
mines, like Irwin, and spoiling his skin with the 


sang 
‘ A little water soon removes 


* answered 
Pati “ and I Wish many with whiter hands had 
( Jrwin’s heart.” 


3 the soil, 


“* He is, indeed, very kind,” said the maiden, as 
she leaned over the tea-tray to hide a blush, but it 
was not the praise of Irwin that had raised it. She 
felt that Judith intended more than she said, and 
) so she did, for after taking her bow] of tea she re- 
turned to the subject. 

* It is better to work in the valley,” she said, 
“aye, even beneath the hills, earning the reward 

* labor, than to roam over the mountains, killing 
re innocent deer, or worse, 


hunter, Alie? 


Did you meet the 
) She did not immediately answer, for the expres- 
sive eyes of Irwin were fixed on her face. 
“ Why do you ask, mother !” she at length said ; 
* T have been no farther than neighbor Wier's 
‘ ‘True, the road is short, but you staid late.” 
* Eva detained me talking until sunset,” replied 
Irwin 
interrupted the conversation, as springing frou his 


Alie, evasively, but a sudden movement of 


, chair he raised the sash of the cottage 
** Who is there ?” 


vindow. 
he cried, but no one answered. 


“ Not a minute has passed,” he continued, “ since I 
saw a face at the window.’ 

“It was surely some boy of the neighborhood 
said Alie, but her voice faitered. Pray, Irwin, 


do not go!” she exclaimed, catching his arm as he 
hastened to the door, but he broke from her and lett 
the cottage. 

The moon shed its pale lustre on the beautiful 
valley, as it lay enibosomed among the mountains. 
The lights from the miners’ cabins shone cheerfully 
around and the quietude of the scene was only 
broken by the murmur of the stream, which sparkled 


like a silver ribbon along the valley. Trwin, after 
A 


looking carefully around, was standing in a listening 


attitude on the road, when the bark of a 


dog ata 
short distance drew his attention, and springing 


from the thieket whence it procecded, | 


j iC SaW sore 


) person escaping from the other side. The fleet 
footsteps of the stranger were quic k ly followed by 
Irwin, but the speed of the deer seemed given to the 
would have ese 


form before him, and he 


saped with 


ease, had not the dog, catching the skirts of his 
coat, detained him. 

* [ will shoot your dog if you do not call him off,” 

{ exclaimed the stranger, and Irwin's whistle was 

answered by the return of the animal. But he was 

now near enough to the object of his pursuit to 

distinguish by the light of the full moon a tall and 

well-proportioned figure, with the air and dress of a 


gentleman. [le carried a rifle in his hand, and a 


bugle hung at his side. His face was turned aw 


but his voice, and a light laugh that broke from his 
lips, told of youth and gayety. 
* Why do you follow me!” he asked; “ Do 
you allow none but miners to enjoy the valley 
*’Turn your face to the moon and I will tell you,” 
“ Yes,” 


bright eyes of a countenance be: 


said Irwin. he added with a sigh, as the 
mung with manly 
beauty were turned on him, “ It was yeu who 


looked in the window of old Judith’s cotta: n 


ot 
five minutes ago.” 
, 


[ have an antiquated taste,” 
returned the stranger: * Pray 


You must think 
\ ho is 0) Id Judith 


* One whose family I will alw 1ys protect from 





the intrusion of wandering strangers 
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* Family! oh, then there is somebody besides 
her. I thought as much, or you would not have 
ran both yourself and me out of breath. And now, 
young knight of the mines, as itis probable you see 
little of the earth’s surface by day, I should think 
you would be glad to wander at any hour; and 
yet you prefer moping at the fireside of old Judith, 
and watching the cottage window, lest some one 
should peep in at her family. And what if I have 
seen them ?” 

Irwin, who had stood biting his lips with vexa- 
tion during this speech, now quickly replied — 

* It is a pleasure you will not enjoy again, if I 
can prevent it, for you are more bold than courteous ; 
and if you dare intrude 

* What then?” interrupted the stranger; “ Pray, 
do you know to whom you are speaking ?” 

“I do,” replied Irwin, “ and I think I have 
seen you even more suspiciously employed than 
you were to-night.” 





The stranger started but did not immediately 
At length he asked, in a subdued tone— 
‘* Where did you see me ?” 


It matters not,” 


speak. 


said Irwin; I wish to sec 


youno more. Now go, and beware.” 
He turned from him as he 


towards the village, 


spoke, and walked 
but looked frequently back to 
watch the stranger, who stood silently, leaning on 
the rifle, for some minutes, then slow ly moved, until 
his figure was lost in the distance. 

On returning to the Irwin found Alie 


sitting on the step outside the door: but shi 


cottage, 


breathed 
quickly, like one who had walked fast, and he sus- 
pected she had followed him and oyerhead his con- 


versation with the stranger. Judith 


This, too, old 
confirined by exclaining, as the y entered 

* Where have you both been? Surely, Irwin, 
you were mistaken; I saw no one at the window.” 
* Come, Alie, finish your supper.” 

But the mood of the maiden was changed, and 
traces of tears were on her cheek as she declined 
the invitation with hall 


pa st d h ay ily. 


averted face. ‘The evening 
and Irwin took an early leave. 


The next morning was tair and bright, and after 


breakfast, Judith took her knitting to sit with a 
neiyhbor. Alie seemed sad and restless, and after 
a hurried arrangement of the cottage, she fastened 
the lateh, and with quicke ned footsteps pursued the 
road along the base of the Locust mountain, which 
here bordered the river. She walked swiftly on 
through the shadowy oaks of the Edgeworth tract. 
The talented a 


uthoress whose name it bears, would 


have gazed with delight on the beautiful scenery 
around, but the footsteps of Alic lingered not. 
Crossing a log bridge, she turned to the lett, and at 
length reached a saw millon the bank of the stream. 
[t had not been used during the past week, and 
the water broke over the dam in fine sheets, glst- 
ening un the rays ol the morning sun. 


issued from the recks on the 


\ fine spring 
mountain’s side. ‘To 


reach this, a simple bridge, co! iposed 


single 
planks meeting each other midway of the stream 
had been constructed, only supported by rough 


stakes driven into its bed 


With fearless steps Alie trod the frail planks that 
trembled under her light weight. ‘The waters 
below, impeded by rocks, murmured a warning, but 
Sie te ad it not, nd, as sher ad the deeply 
shadowed spring, she stooped to | ve her thirst, 
mcreased by iritution. 

The bright berries of the overhangin r sumac 
were not redder than the lips that touched the water, 


nor the bird that fled from its boughs at her approach 
more innocent than Alie. Though gentle, she 
possessed firniness, and her mind had received a 
refining culture in early childhood from a neigh- 
boring lady, whose name, which was Alicia, she 
bore, though only known now by its simple abbre- 
viation. 
Refreshed by 
rock to rest ; 


her draught, she sat down on a 
but this moment of inaction and quiet 
brought with it the timidity of woman, and arustling 
among the leaves caused her to start from her seat, 
fearing it might be the approach of a snake. With 
a quick bound she regained the plank of the frail 
bridge, and midway she paused to look back, for 
her bonnet had been left on the rock, when, as she 
stood in trembling hesitation, her name was spoken 
in a voice that calmed her fears. Another footstep 
was on the bridge and a supporting hand held hers, 
weet Alie,” 
intruder; “ for the first time you were seeking him 


** T have anticipated you, s said the 


who has so often sought you.” 


“* It is true,” she replied; “ but I have come to 
say we can mect no more.” 
“ Surely, Alice, you are dreaming ?” 
No, Edward, I have dreamed, but it is over 
now. Alas! that I have so long deceived myself. 
I fondly thought that you were all that was noble 


and bright in human nature, but * and she 





burst into tears. 

* What can you mean?” he exclaimed, as he 
supported her to the rock near the spring. “ Lean 
on me, your devoted lover. Who has dared to say 
If I thought——” 


she cried, interrupting him, ** no one 


aught to you against me ? 
* Oh, no!” 
has spoken to me, and yet ——” 
And yet you condemn me, Alie. How unlike 
the artless sweetness that won my heart, which 
untouched by fashionable beauties yielded to the 
simple charms of a valley maiden, dwelling and 
mingling with the dark spirits of the mines?” 
* Oh, call them not thus. 


unsulled by the dark labor of their hands. 


Their hearts are light 
and pure, 
Kind, indeed, they have been to my orphan’s state.” 

“ ‘Then you espouse the cause of hin who chased 
valley last night i? 


ite %” 
“ [rwin is to meas a brother, 


ine from the 
she replied; “ and 
I fear that he and the aged being who has watched 
over my motherless childhood and youth suspect 
our meetings. I have thus far kept the secret of 
our affection, but can no longer deceive those who 
are so kind to me. If indeed, you are such as I 
fondly believed there is nothing to fear in its being 
If not, oh! 
“1 have 


time will soon arrive, when [ can avow my 


known. Edward, we must part.” 

he replied, * that the 
y attach- 
Why 


then, do you judge so harshly of one who can raise 


already told you,” 
ment and claim you as my promised bride. 


you to rank and wealth?” 
She answered timidly and sadly-— 
“ What are rank and wealth to love and a pure 
know not 


conscience? | why, but suspicion is 


awuke in the valley. Itis said the hunter of the 
mountams —for thus they name you—!s scen in the 


company of the vicious, and avoids the walks of 


the industrious and worthy.” 


Who dares thus to lnpeac h my character? 


he said, fiercely; “and what have I done to 


deserve it 


I know not,” I fear 


she repli d; “ but alas! 


the dark-looking men I once saw with you ares 
S ? x 


leading you into evil; and, oh! if there is aught 


wrong, let me entreat you to leave this place. I 


~~ wo -< - -_—~ 
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could bear your absence better than this state of 
anxiety. I feel I have 
not done right in loving one of whom I know so 
little.” 


She was approaching 


But I can stay no longer. 


the slight bridge, but he 
caught her hand— 


* 'The torrent runs high,” he erted ; * will you 


not allow me to assist you ?” 
‘ No, no—I fear it Farewell!” and she 


hurried to the opposite bank of the streain. 


not. 


He gazed alter her reeeding form for a moment, 
then striking his forehead, wurmured—* she is too 
innocent—too lovely, to be involved in my fate. 
Yet we part not thus—I must follow her. But no— 
she trusts me not—I cannot go.” And he leaned 
his head, in bitter thought, against the rock. 

‘The son of respectable, but too indulgent parents, 
the lights of education and knowledge shone on his 
early youth, but the talents they were intended to 
cultivate were drawn aside by vicious associations 
into idle and reckless pursuits.—A love of gaming 
soon robbed him of the patrimony he inherited on 
the death of his parents, and the rumors of suc- 
cessful speculations in the mining region, had now 
attracted him from a distant part of the State, to 
the valley and village of Tamaqua. 

‘To a stranger, the coal mines form) a most in- 
teresting object, and their dark recesses present a 
subterranean world, whose treasures are a subject 
of deep reflection and some conjecture to the wise, 
and of laborious and advantageous exertion to the 
industrious and enterprising. But to none of these 
classes did Edward Lindall belong, and his time 
Was spent in hunting along the mountains during 
the day, while his idle habits soon found com- 
panions to indulge his gambling propensity, and the 
still more fatal influence of the wine cup at night. 

Ife was seldoin seen among those persons of in- 
telligence and science who visited the region on 
business connected with the mines. 
public house was then, as it is now, truly the home 
of the traveller—quiet, comfortable, and the seat of 
kind attentions. Here, after the labors ef the day 
are over, might be seen the engineer correcting his 
drawings of the windingsof the beautiful Schuylkill, 
or marking inore distinetly the direetion of the coal 
veins. Near him, another displayed to an admiring 
group around the table a collection of minerals, 
crystals, and fossil remains, with impressions on 
the broken slate of the leaves of plants that ages 
ago had bloomed in the valley. ‘The education of 
Edward would have fitted him to enjoy all that was 
grand and mysterious in nature—all that was re- 
fined and intellectual in society—but the blossoms of 
a pure taste had been blighted by the touch of vice. 

The loveliness and artless simplicity of Alie, 
whom he accidentally met on the mountain path, 
had awakened fcelings of which he scarcely thought 
himself capable; an affection which checked his 
former reckless habits, and regret that he was not 
worthy the tenderness which his continued atten- 
tions inspired in her heart. But evil associations 
still held their influence over his mind and com- 
batted his better feelings. His extravagance had 
wasted his fortune. How was he to renew it? The 
path of enterprising industry was open to him, yet 
he had tried it not. Youth, health, education and 
tulents were his; but he drew not upon this ample 


treasury, which under our free and happy govern- 


“ment might have raised him to the highest scale of 


man. Alas! that one so gifted should be without 


the guiding star of moral principle! Yet this love 


The chief 
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for the gentle Alie seemed sometimes to supply its 
place, and it was in one of these moments when, like 
‘* angel visits,” it awoke him to reflection and vir- 
tuous resolution, that he hastily left the spot where 
they had parted and followed her steps. Slowly 
and sadly she moved, without looking back, and he 
had advanced within a short distance of her; her 
name was on his lips, but ere it was spoken he ob- 
served two persons approaching, when he hastily 
drew back and entered the nearest thicket, unseen 
by them. 

They were both in the sunny season of youth; 
one a maiden with bright eyes and dark hair, and 
the blooming check of health, mounted on a slow 
footed horse—the other a young man of strong frame 
and pleasing countenance, who led the aninal over 
the rougher portions of the road. 

* You will be more tired than the horse, Reuben,” 
said the maiden ; pray, let him go.” 

* I feel no fatigue in providing for your safety, 
Eva,” he replied; but is that not your friend Ahe, 
before us? Let us hasten to overtake her.” 

‘They were lovers, and to them the morn of life 
had been unclouded. ‘The children of neighboring 
farmers from the romantic banks of the Susque. 
hannah, who had removed to the new country opened 
by the discovery of anthracite coal, their attach. 
ment had increased with their years. Integrity 
and industry, with a generous heart, were the 
qualities of Reuben ; gentleness and goodness those 
of the happy Eva Wier. 

Their quickened pace soon brought them to the 
side of Alie, who hastily wiped the tears from her 
cheek, and with downcast eyes returned their cager 
salutation. 

* Will you not ride behind” said Eva; * Dobbin 
will not feel your weight.” 

Alie complied with her request, hoping to be less 
observed, and with Reuben’s help was soon seated 


behind her. It was a beautiful contrast, Eva's 
blooming cheek and sunny simile, with the pale 
moonlight beauty of her friend. 

* You are more courageous than T am,” said 
Eva,” if you feel safe in these mountain passes 
alone. Reube n killed a snake as we cuaiie tliuils 
morning.” 


Alte 


relapsed into silence. 


murmured something im rept 


On reachine the cott wre of 


Judith, the friends parted, and Eva proceeded to 


make soine purchases at the villaye store. On her 


return, she lingered an hour with Alie, and gently 
learn the cause of her sudness, but 


strove to not 


succeeding, she kissed her pale eheek and whis 
pered— 

“ You must put on a bright face next week, for 
I have bought you a white ribbon, and you know 


, 


that is a bride’s token. Reuben’s parents have 
provided us a little cottage on the home tract, and 
you are to be my bridesimaid.” 
Alie assented with a suppressed si 
friend added— 
* But you 


attend you.” 


rh and her 


must not come alonc—Irwin can 


* Oh, no—not Irwin.” 
* And why not?” asked Eva—* he is pleasing 
and kind, and like you, he is fond of reading, though 


he has but little time for it. Do not 


hun 


despise 
for his occupation.” 

* T would be 
than kind of 


father was crushed in the mines, he has been | 


1 
sae 


very ungrateful 


to speak otherwise 


hin, Eva; for wood 


ever since my 


a brother to me.” 





“Though your father was a contractor,” said \\ 
Eva, thoughtfully, he was exposed to the same ¢ 
danger as the miners. Peace to him, I loved your 
wood father, Alie.” 

Her friend only answered with her tears. During 
the rest of the week Alice left the cottage but seldom, 
though the sound of a bugle was often heard from 
She lis- } 
tened with a quick beating heart, but its tones | 


the mountain which almost overhung it. 


scemed to annoy old Judith ; and if it broke on the 
stillness of the night during Irwin's usual visit, the 
sound was suflicient to disturb his happiest moments. 

At leneth the time of Eva's bridal arrived, and 
leaving old Judith im the eare of a neighbor, Alie 
departed, saying she would return on the third day 
alter. 

‘The kindness and cheerfulness she met with at 
Wier’s farm gave a transient glow to her check, 
and as she stood by the side of Eva, in a simple =} 
white muslin frock, her beauty and gentle manners 
attracted the admiration of more than one of the 
happy company assembled at the wedding. 

It was near sunset on the afternoon of the third 
day, that Irwin, dressed with scrupulous neatness, 
appe ared on the road near the farm, whither he had 
walked with the hope of ineeting Abie. 


thouvht 


* She may 
“e yet l 


lh to be near and protect her, 


be displeased,” he with a sigh, 


cannot resist the wis 


for the shadows of the evening will soon be spread 


over the valley. 


An approaching footstep aroused him from his — \ 
melancholy musings, and, as some person passed 
him, he ear 


swiltly by eht a glimpse of features not 


easily forvotten. Irwin started. “ Itas he, and 


will meet him,” 


but the 


shi was his first painful thought ; 


stranver turned into the Llazelton road, and 
his mind felt relieved. Ik lingered 
but Ali cu 


her on the road, 


flor some time, 


not,and he now feared he had missed 


and determ 


ned to return. 


Itwastrue; for having left the farm unperceived, 


Alice had taken the road on the opposite side of the 
trea Lhad nearly reached the village when 
she rested for a short time on the trunk of a tree 
that wen felled near the river side. It had 
fia ( eto ol ‘ te iantee, aramst 
which Ahe now leaned. Shi id once met at this 
pot the tshe w now striving to drive from 
her beart, but its th bing too plainly told that 
love Was sullthere, although «asad, unwelcome guest. 

“he had not sat along when she was startled by 


approaching footsteps, and looking 


up, saw two 


nen advancing towards the spot, one of whom she 
recognised as employed in the mines As she was 
concealed from their view, and expected them to 
pass on, she sat perfeetly still, but with a feeling 
of alarm, seou heard them enter the shantee. "They 
were il il : by tia person whose 
approach she had not perceived ‘I hey spoke in 


low vorces, one of them ou whispers, but the thin 
plank mclLwe it iand her re ting place, did not 
prevent her | ne, when, as sh softly rose to 
leave it, s¢ words rivetted her to the spot with 
fear, id though trembling like the leaves of an 


aspen tree, her agitation was as silent, while she 
listencad toa pl 1 ot robbery on the lhivhway. 


The conterence ended, and the men were leaving / 
the shantee, when one who had only spoken in 
whispers, said mie wudibly 

* J will meet you then, on the ‘Tuscarora road ; 
but no violence, it is enough that we secure the 
hone a @ 


























The sound of that voice fell like the knell of death 
on the heart of Alie—that voice heard only before 
in the accents of love. Is he the companion of 
robbers? With a sudden pang, she fell senscless to 
the ground. 

She must have remained long in this state, for 
when her eyes again opened, the shadows of evening 
were gathered around her, and a kind hand was 
bathing her temples with water, while the gentle 
tones of Irwin’s voice assured her of safety. 

* Lean on me, Alie, my sister, my friend ; what 
has caused this? Oh! tell me in pity to my feelings.” 

“ Where are they ?” she cried, looking round in 
terror. 

“ Who do you mean, Alie?” 

« No one,” she replied more calmly, relieved by 
the thought that he was ignorant of the dreadful 
truth ; “ but take me home, Irwin. You were 
always good and kind, though I have been so unjust 
to you.” 

Supported by his arm she reached the cottage, 
where her pale and agitated countenance alarmed 
the aged Judith, but assuring her it was only fatigue, 
she retired to her little chamber, which a shght 
partition divided from the room.—'There sinking on 
her knees, she sought consolation and guidance 
from the great source that alone could give it ina 
moment like this. Passing to her lips the little cross 
that lung suspended by a ribbon to her neck, she 
raised her streaming eyes to heaven in silent prayer. 

* Forsake me not, oh! thou merciful father ! 
Alas! my heart has wandered from thee, and placed 
its hopes on earth. Forgive me for my divine 
Savior’s sake, and guide me in this hour of dark- 
ness.—Cive me strength to act—to save the inno. 
cent, yet not expose the guilty. Support me through 
this trial, and my heart shall be devoted to thee 
alone.” 

A light dawned on her mind, and a path of safety 
seemed pointed out to her. Rising from her knees, 
she again entered the room, and turning from the 
anxious gaze of Irwin, approached Judith quictly, 
saying — 

“1 feel better now, mother—and as I have heard 
our pastor is in the village, I have a religious duty 
to perform, to prepare for the Sabbath. I will leave 


you for a little time with Irwin. It is early yet, 
and I will soon return.” 

In reply to their kind remonstrances, she allowed 
Irwin to go as far as the village street, where they 
parted. 

The pastor was on a monthly visit to his seattered 
flock, and on this evening a number was gathered 
to meet him, while, as he listened to their confiding 
breathings of sorrow or sinful weakness, he adminis- 
tered salutary admonition with the consolations of 
religion. ‘The sobbing of one oppressed in heart 
aroused his more earnest attention. 

“Of what dost thou aceuse thyself, my child 
that thou art thus grieved ?” he kindly said; “ des- 
pair not of His merey who loves the contrite heart.” 


* Alas! 


tell!" answered the distressed Alice, for it was she. 


father, it is the guilt of others I came to 


“Then I cannot listen to it,” he said.—“* Accuse 
Is there 
nought there to displease thy heavenly Father.” 


not others, but examine thy own heart. 


“Too much indeed: but oh! | came here to 


» prevent guilt—perhaps to preserve life. Listen to 
me, Father. On Monday, a person will travel from 
«hence with a sum of money in charge, belonging to 
> Miinine company. [lis trust and perhaps his 


life, are in danger. 


Speak and save him.” 
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The pastor started from his seat in surprise. 

“ This is, indeed, dreadful ; but can thy truth be 
depended on ?” 

She raised the hood that concealed her face. 

Can it be possible,” he said with a heavy sigh, 
* that thou, the orphan child of the good Harvey, 
canst be connected with this intended crime? I 
cannot doubt thy truth; but oh! what interest 
canst thou have in the beings who planned it ?” 

* Ask me not, father—my heart is broken ; but 
believe me innocent, and hasten, oh! hasten, to 
warn the traveller of impending danger. Let him 
not ride on the ‘Tuscarora road.” 

“Is that the place of peril?” he inquired ; but 
she had glided froin his presence. 

On the same day he communicated the alarming 
intelligence to those interested. Many questions 
were asked by his startled auditors, but he could 
only answer, “The secret was confided to me by 
an oppressed, but innocent heart that broke in re- 
vealing it.” The name of the distressed orphan 
passed not his lips, but he urged the immediate 
adoption of measures of safety for the person to be 
entrusted with the funds. Arrangements were ac- 
cordingly made for his journey by a more circuitous 
but less dangerous route, and it was determined 
that a party of villagers should on Monday proceed 
to search the thickets on the ‘Tuscarora road. 

The Sabbath came, with it rest to the weary. 
Gathered around the little church, that rests its 
white cross on the breast of the Sharp mountain, 
might be seen groups of the miners, neatly dressed 
in whose clear skins and bright eyes a stranger 
would not recognise the dark shadows that glide 
through the avenues of the mines, their presence 
only made visible by the litde lamps fastened in 
front of their caps. 

The view from the height on which the church 
The 


village and winding stream below, hemmed in by 


stands, is very beautiful and interesting. 


mountains, that shelter the valley in winter, and 
shorten the sun’s stay in summer—the white shan- 
tees of the miners contrasting with the black heaps 
of coal, quantities of which are daily conve yed by 
a railroad to the depot at Port Clinton, about twe nty 
miles below. ‘There the little Schuylkill unites it- 
self with the western branch forming one beautiful 
river. 

At the hour of worship, the miners, who with 
their famihes formed the principal portion of the 
congregation, entered the ‘Temple. ‘There was an 
air of quiet happiness and devotion about them as 
they knelt, some supporting their rosy checked 
children on the bench before them, while on the op- 
posite side their wives hushed the plaint of their 
infant charges. Sometimes a little one crept over 
to the other pare nt or rested in the spack between. 
No pews confined the infant wanderers, and a look 
ora smile drew them quietly back. ‘The scene was 
simple and natural; for without the privilege of 
bringing their little flock, these mothers would 
have been confined on the Sabbath to their shan- 
tees in the valley. 

The service ended, and as the crowd descended 
the steep hill, a kind hand on each side offered sup- 
port to the venerable form of Judith. She looked 
up and saw the bright and happy fucesof Eva and 
Reuben. 


“ Why are you alone, good mother?” said Eva; 
“and why is not Alie here to assist you! 


“ 


She is not well, and left the church nearly an 
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hour ago. 
I don’t think so, for she walked out at sunrise this 
morning, and returned paler than ever.” 

This reply gave uneasiness to the young pair, 
and they exchanged looks of concern. 





The banks of the stream lay in silent beauty, 
when Alie paced the lonely road above the village 
with wearied step. She frequently stopped to 
At length 
she approached a spot almost overhung by a ledge 


listen, but no sound broke on her ear. 


of rocks, when a few light tones of a bugle came 
from the heights above, and the next moment 
Clothed in 
a dark green coat, his usual dress, his rich brown 


Lindall sprang down from the rocks. 


bair confined by a small travelling cap, he seemed 
unconscious of evil or danger as he caught the 
struggling hand of the agitated Alie. 

“Cruel girl!” he exclaimed, “ why have you 


avoided me so long? 


To-morrow morning I must 
leave this part ofthe country on urgent business. 
Oh! drive all doubt and fear from your mind, and 
consent tu link your fate with mine. As my wife no 
one can oppose your departure with me this night.” 

In the ardor of his feelings he noticed not the 
look of anguish she turned on him. She struggled 
At length 
as he still implored her to fly with him, she found 
words, broken it is true, but such as deprived him 


of hope. 


to speak, but her voice died on herlips. 


** Part forever, Alice?” he exclaimed, repeating 
her words—* It cannot be. 1 will not give back 
the promise once made on this spot.” 

* Itis binding no more,” said the shuddering girl, 
“but go—in pity to yourself and me, delay not a 
moment to leave this place.” 

‘* Why should I go so soon, unfeeling girl ?” 

“You must your safety depends on it; and, 
oh! go not near the Tuscarora road !” 

He started, and gazed wildly in her face. 

* Ha! what do you mean? Who said aught of 
that road? Speak! what have you heard? Am I 
betrayed?” 

Through an involuntary impulse, she had sunk 
on her knees, and pressing her hands on her heart 
to still its throbbings, she raised her tearful eyes to 
his, and spoke— 

* Tlear me Edward. I have sought you since 
Go not 
near your late companions, for allis discovered.” 


the dawn of day to warn you of danger. 


He stood like one without power to move, his fine 
features convulsed, and that form, once so graceful 
shrinking from her look; but like a ministering 
angel seemed the maiden whostill knelt at his feet. 

“* Nay, give not up to despair,” she cried; “I 
have saved you from crime, Edward, but your 
name is not free from suspicion; and when you are 
far from this fatal place, oh! if you really love me, 
return to the path of virtue, and reflect—” 

‘* Reflect! It would be madness !” 
“Oh! say not so. 1 will pray for you.” 

* Cease, if you would not drive me frantic ; and 
yet,” he added, in a softer one, “ you would have 
been ny guardian angel, if I had listened to your 
warning ; but now you must hate—must scorn me.” 

“ Alas, no! My heart is not easily changed ; 
yet, Edward, we meet not again on earth. Then 


will you not promise me, in this hour of bitterness 


I 
and sorrow, that by sincere penitence and virtuous 4 
life, you will try to meet me in that bright world « 


where sin can tempt no more? 


in the sight of heaven !” 


Oh promise—here, 


. 
560% ‘ 
_<*% 
ee 
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She says the fresh air relieves her, but 7 


eel 
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( 
faded, but 
*. seemed increased. 
\feeling which prevented them from alluding to her 
sorrows, for she was conscious that, during the 


en ee 
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we ’ ~-~ me ~~ 


For a moment he knelt beside her, a murmured 
word was on his lips, but the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps alarmed him, and, pressing her cold 
hands to his breast, he sprang upon the rocks and 
disappeared. 

Alie had not power to move, as the kind voices 
of Eva and Reuben broke on her ear. 

“ At prayer, dear Alie,” exclaimed the former ; 
* but do you prefer an altar of rock in the woods ?” 

‘Your friend is ill,” said Reuben, as he raised 
her from the ground, and his young wife now 
alarmed, tried to assist him in conveying her to 
the cottage. She remained ill all night, and a 
physician brought thither by the distressed Irwin, 
ordered composing medicine and perfect quiet. 

On the next day the village presented a scene of 
excitement, from the discovery of two persons, un- 
der suspicious circumstances on the ‘Tuscarora 
road. 
sequent period, after a short imprisonment, were 


They were of the lower class, and ata sub- 


released for want of stronger evidence against 
them—the only witness who could have condemned 
them being the sick orphan, whose knowledge of 
the circumstances was not suspected. 

For many weeks a lingering, nervous fever con- 
fined her to her chamber. The kindness of neigh- 
bors was lavished on the suffering, but uncoin- 
plaining girl, and Eva forgot her own happiness in 
anxiety for her friend. 

Irwin seldom saw the maiden now, but often 
through the long evenings, kept his lonely watch 
by the cottage fireside, filled with grief for the pain 
the feverish frame of Alie suffered and frequently 
listening with an oppressed heart, to the deep sighs 
that broke the stillness of the adjoining chamber. 
Sometime a name trembled on her lips. It was 
more musical than his own, but the sound was tor- 
ture to his feelings; for it belonged to one whom 
he felt to be unworthy the love of the gentle and 
innocent Alie ; having seen him engaged in gain. 
bling with persons of low character, when one night 
returning from a visit to Reuben, he took shelter 
from a storm, in a cabin by the road side. 

But the hunter was gone, and if Alie recoy- 
Reuben 


had encouraged him to think so, and had formed 


ered, might there not be hope for him! 
many little plans for advancing his prospects. 
While he reflected on these during the winter, his 
labor seemed lightened, and he drew the cap still 
closer over his fine dark hair, to keep out the dust 
hoping soon to quit the miner's life. 

At last the warm breath of spring unchained the 
streams ; slowly the trecs put on a leafy covering, 
and the flowers opened their beautiful folds to the 
sun’s beams. ‘The constitution and youth of Alice 
seemed to obtain a transient triumph over disease, 
as leaning on the arm of Eva she walked into the 
little garden to inhale the fresh air. But the tint 
on her cheek was brighter than the hue of returning 
health, and the oft repeated cough was not the 
harbinger of recovery. Sadness too, still shadowed 
her countenance and Irwin awoke from his dream 
ofhappiness. Yet why had he dreamed at all ? 
The summer and autumn passed, and her 
rapidly declining health left hin no wish beyond 
the solitude of the mines ; where he freely indulged 
his sorrows. 

During another dreary winter, she gradually 
Judith 


her tenderness to and Irwin 


She felt grateful for that delicate 


7 
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delirium of her former fever, some broken words had 
revealed a part of them. But they were breathed 
to the ears of those who loved and trusted her, and 
she had nothing to fear. Her mind had been 
trained to early piety, and her gentle spirit seemed 
ready totake its flight to a happier world. One 
morning, a sealed note, directed to her, was found 
on the cottage window. It was without signature 
and read thus: 

“ He who has caused you so much sorrow, but 
who was preserved by you from a greater crime, 
has been severely injured, by being thrown from a 
horse, and feels that he cannot recover. ‘Though so 
unworthy of your love, he has struggled to keep the 
promise made in sorrow and remorse at the last sad 
Pity and forgive him and pray that 
heaven may pardon the misspent past.” 

After reading the note, Alie’s head sunk on the 
pillow, but her feeble hand hid it in her besom, 
while her pale lips moved in fervent prayer for ane 


parting. 


who had broken her young and guileless heart. 
* * 7 * * * * 

It was on a beautiful day of the ensuing spring, 
as the sun shone brightly into the valley, that many 
of the miners and their families were grouped in 
front of the church. It was the season of their 
pastor's visit, and the services were ended ; yet 
they lingered on the hill, and there was a sad ex- 
pression on every face.—Were they thinking of the 
far green isle of their forefathers (for the greater 
portion of them were natives of Erin,) as they turn- 
ed their eyes towards the east? But there were 
others gazing in the same direction, and among 
them the beautiful eyes of Eva, which were suffused 
with tears, as she screened from the sun’s rays a 
lovely infant that slumbered in the arms of Reuben. 

At this moment four men appeared ascending 
the eastern side ‘of the hil, bearing a plain coffin. 
The tearful eye of one turned for a moment on Eva. 
It was Irwin, but how pale, how changed. 

In the little procession that followed, the feeble 
form of the aged Judith, as she leaned on a syim- 
few tokens of 


pathizing neighbor, wearing those 


g 
mourning which sorrowing poverty can gather, 
excited the pity of all, as they joined the funeral 
train, andentered the grave-yard to pay the last 
sad tribute to Alie Harvey. 

“She was a blighted flower,” said the pastor, 
after the interment was over.—* We have laid her 
beside her father. May they rest in peace.” 

“ And gladly would I share their rest,” said the 
aged mother; “ for oh! what is left to me now !” 

** Your Alie was good and lovely,” he replied, * but 
one of many sorrows. ‘Then mourn not that she 
has passed thus early to a happier world, but in 
meek resignation to the will of heaven, prepare to 
follow her there.” 

Ilis kind voice soothed her grief, and other con- 
solations came in whispered and broken accents 
from one who now pressed close to her side. 

“Twill be a son to you, Judith. Surely we can 
struggle through this sad world together.” 

“ What you, Irwin—you, whose love she rejected 
and all for him ?”’ 

* But she did love me, mother, as a kind sister, 
and how could [ expect more ?—The darkness of 
the mines would now be welcome to me, for their 
gloom shuts out my feelings. I shall no longer 
pine for the sun’s beams, for they shine on the sweet 
face of Alie no more.” 

“ Alas! 

* Nay, lean on my arm more heavily mother. I 


dear Irwin.” 
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am yet strong, though sad in heart.” And thus 
mingling their sorrows they descended the hill. 
Eva still lingered by the grave. “ And yet it is 
thus,” said she drying her tears, “ for she is happy 
now. 


’ 


But, oh! thou great and holy Being,” she 
continued raising her eyes to heaven, * how hast 
thou blest our lot! The early friend of my youth, 
my almost sister, Alie, sleeps here, while I, not 
half so worthy, am blest with health and love and 
these are mine,” she added, as her brightening eye 
rested on the dear objects near her. 

“ Thou shouldst indeed be grateful, my child,” 
said the pastor, who had heard her last words ; 
**but judge not the providence of the Most High, if 
the pilgrimage of thy early friend has been by a 
shorter and more thorny road than thine to the 
May 
thy path long be flowery and thy heart ever 
thankful.” 

With quick step Eva rejoined her husband, in 


land of good spirits. Ie does what is best. 


whose arms the infant Alie slept, and the young 
and grateful pair took their homeward way. 





wl tS G leh ub ob AN UY So 
GEORGE WASHINGTON LOVED HIS 
MOTHER. 

ImMepiartecy alter the organization of the present 
government, General Washington repaired to Fred- 
ericksburg, to pay his humble duty to his mother, 
An 
The son feelingly remarked 


preparatory to his departure to New-York. 
affecting scene ensued. 
the ravages which a lingering disease had made 
upon the aged frame of his parent, and thus ad- 
dressed her :— 

“The people, mother, have been pleasc d with the 
most flattering unanimity, to clect me to the chief 
magistracy of the United States; but, before I ean 
assume the functions of that office, | have come 
to bid you an affectionate farewell. So soon as the 
pubhe business, which must necessarily be encoun- 
tered in arranging a new government, can be dis- 
posed of, I shall hasten to Virginia, and—” 

Here the matron interrupted him.—“ You will 
see me no more. My great age, and the disease 
that is fast approaching my vitals, warn me that 


I shall not be long in this world. I trust 


I am 
some-what prepared for a better. But go, George 
fulfil the high destinies which Heaven appears to 
assign you; go, my son and may that Heaven's 
and your mother’s blessing be with you always.” 
The President was dec ply aflected.—His head 
rested upon the shoulder of his parent, whose aged 
That 


the greatest 


arm feebly yet fondly encircled his neck. 


brow, on which fame had wreathed 


laurel virtue to created relaxed 


"That could 


have awed a Roman Senate, in its Fabrician day, 


ever gave man, 


from its lofty bearing. look, which 
was bent in filial tenderness upon the time-worn 
features of this venerated matron. 

The great nan wept, a thousand recollections 
crowded upon his mind, retracing scenes long past, 
carried him back to his paternal mansion, and the 
days of his youth: and there the centre of attrac- 
tion was his mother, whose care, instruction and 
discipline, had prepared him to reach the topmost 


his 


from 


height of Jaudable ambition; yet how were 


glories forgotten while he gazed upon her 
whom, wasted by time and malady, he must soon 
part to meet no more on earth! 

The matron’s predictions were true—The dis- 


ease which had so long preyed upon her frame 
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completed its triumph, and she expired at the age 

of 85, confiding in the promises of immortality to 

) the humble believer. 

) 25 6 Cet — 

) YANKEE FINANCIERING! 

A rarmer “down East” (a possessor of a vo- 

) racious appetite) took with him to a neighboring 

A tavern 

keeper espying it, enquired of him his price. 
“Wall,” said the Yankee farmer, “ if you would 

like to buy, I will let you have it for one dollar in 

cash—with the understanding that I am to havea 

dinner from the turkey besides.” 

The tavern keeper unconscious of the farmer's 

) devouring abilities, finally accepted the propo- 

, sition. 


, town, to market, a fine fat turkey. 


When the dinner hour arrived, in walked the 

) farmer, and seated himself at the table, upon which 

was steaming the turkey, cooked in fine style, and 
all the et ceteras. 

All preliminaries having been dispensed with the 


’ Yankee immediately commencedoperations. Down 
) went one leg of the turkey, succeeded by a wing, 
another leg and wing, and so on, until all (minus 
bones) followed in their course. The company 
present looked first at the farmer and turkey and 
then at each other wondering where would be the 
limits of his appetite—when up jumped the Yankee 
having finished his dinner and the turkey, leaving 
his astonished companions to reconcile themselves 
Off went 
( the Yankee farmer with his one dollar in cash, 


) as they best could to their deprivation. 


turkey, dressing and all doubtless feeling assured 
) that he had satisfactorily disposed of a part of his 
marketing. —N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
— 355) ¢ Cato — 
LAW ANECDOTE. 

You have all heard of Counsellor Higgins. He 
was exceedingly adroit in defending a prisoner, and 
would sometimes almost laugh down an indictment 
fora small offence. A fellow (one Smith) being 

on trial for stealing a turkey, the counseller at- 
tempted to give a good humored turn to the affair : 
“ Why, gentlemen of the jury,” said he, “ this is 
really a small affair; I wonder any one would bring 
such a complaint into Court; if we are going on 
at this rate, we shall have business enough on our 
hands. Why, I recollect when [ was in College 
that nothing was more common than to go outa 
foraging. We did not get the poultry too often in 
the same pl ice, and there was no harm done, no 


fault found Notwithstanding this appeal the jury 


convicted the prisoner. Alter the Court rose, one 

of the jury, a plain old farmer, meeting the Coun- 

sellor, complimented his ingenuity in the defence, 

* and now, Squire,” said he, fixing a knowing look 

upon him, “ I should like to ask you a question ; 

which road do you take in going home, the upper 
a 


or the lower « The lower,” answered the Coun- 


sellor. Well, then, it’s no matter; Lonly wanted 

to observe that if you were going my way, I would 
just jog on before and lock up my hen house.” 

22D @ Oto — 

PORTRAIT OF THE ASSISTANT EDITOR. 

Ir chanced during the late summer, that a 

country editor fell ill of a fever. The fact was 

announced to his readers, along with the notice, to 

* the effect, that during his indisposition the editoral 

management would be confided to an Assistant. 

9) Well, it turned out that the Assistant contrived to 


please the readers of the Journal better than the 


Lan 


‘ 


> 
5 


Chief himself, and they demanded his name. The 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 


convalescent editor informed them it would be im- 
possible for him to divulge the name of his aid-de- 
camp, but that he would, in the next number of the 
‘“* Squatter’s Thunderbolt and Settler's Family 
Guide,” present his patrons with a correct portrait 
portrait of the Assistant. Expectation ballanced 
itself on tiptoe for a week, and when the anxiously 
looked for Guide appeared at last, lo! and behold! 
at the head of the editorial colunm appeared a full- 
length engraving ofa portly pair of Scissors ! 
Underneath were printed, in staring capitals— 
“ Korrekt Pourtrait of the ’Sistant Editur— 


' from Life.” 


$ 


é 


5D 6 Cao — 

Tue Yournrut Minp.—A straw will make an 
impression on the virgin snow; let it remain but a 
short time, and a horse’s hoof can scarcely penetrate 
it. Soit is with the youthful mind. A trifling 
word may make an impression on it—but after a 
few years, the most powerful appeals may cease to 
influence it.—Think of this, ye who have the train- 
ing of the infant mind, and leave such impressions 
thereon as will be sale for it to carry amid the follies 
and temptations of the world. 

— ED ¢ Cato — 

Sueinc ror Damaces.—* Lollo, Sharp,” said 
Pop, meeting him the other day in the street, “ you 
hobble, my boy ; what’s the matter with you?” 
“ Oh I had my feet crushed through the carelessness 
of the conductor, the other day, between the cars, 
that’s all.” 
ages?” “Damages no, no—I have had damages 


“ And don’t you mean to sue for dam. 


enough from them already—hadn’t I better sue for 
repairs ?”" 
—_- 7D ¢ Cito — 

Fat ano Lean.—An Irishman who had a pig in 
his possession was observed to adopt the constant 
practice of filling it to repletion one day, and star- 
ving it the next. On being asked his reason for 
doing so, he replied. ‘ Och! sure, and isn’t it 
that I like to have bacon with a strake o’ fat and 
a strake o’ lean aqually one after t'qther.” 

——_ =) @ Cato —— 

A youne Locician.—Verily children do put 
strange questions to their papas and mamas some. 
times ; to wit:—* Pa, why do you wear straps ?” 
“To keep my trousers down John.”—* Pa, why 


ye 


do you wear braces?” “ ‘To keep my trousers up, 


John.” * Well, pa, that is funny.” 
— 9 ED @ Ct —. 

Tue BEST DEFINITION OF MONEY YET.—Whiat is 
money? D'ye give it up? itis dew in the morning 
and mist at night. 

— 0 ¢ Cao 

“T Lovep my wile,” said a wag, “at first as 
much as any body ever did love a wife. For the 
first two months, I actually wanted to eat her up, 
and ever since then I’ve been sorry I didn’t.” 

——+5 ¢ Cao 

A pown east Yankee says, “though the men 

have the reins, the women tell’em which way they 


must drive.” 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 17, 1546 


ARTHUR'S MAGAZINE 


ArnTHUR’s Magazine for 1846, has commenced its fifth 
volume the first numberis before us—it comme ‘ with 
four beautiful engravings, by the very best Artists, and su 


tained in its Literary department by the most emine 






talented writers inthe country. The publishers of Arthur's 
Magazine have not only determined to place their magazine 
side by side, with the very best periodicals in the country, but 
actually to make it superior in typographical and artistic 
beauty, and literary excellence to any similar work now pub- 
lished. In order to do this they have taken measures to secure 
the very best talent in the country, both in literature and art. 
The writings of T. 8. Arthur are too well-known to the reading 


| 
) 
} 


public, to need any commendation from our unpractised pen, 
though we will venture to say that we would give more to 
read one of his life-like stories, than a half ascore of those 
love sick tales, that we meet with now adays. Terms $3,00 } 
per annum.—Address E. Ferrett & Co. 212 Chestnut street, , 
Philadelphia. 
—o 8D 6 OS — 
GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK, ) 

We have received the first number of Godey's Lady’s Book } 
for 1846, it is embellished with four splendid engravings.  ) 
First comes * The Siren,” engraved by W. E. Tucker; next 
a portrait of the distinguished American writer, ‘* Miss E.  } 
Leslie,” by the by it was quite a gratification to us,tosee the 
physiognomy of this highly talented writer ; many is the weary ; 
hour that her life-like pictures have beguiled ; her descriptions 
are so minute, that the reader as he is led along, would almost 
imagine himself one of the actors inthe scene. “ The Boy 
with an Inquiring Mind,” inthe Jan. No. of the Lady’s Book, ) 
is a good lesson for Mothers with children of inquiring minds. 
Miss E. Leslie, writes for no other magazine but Godey’s, this) 
is quite an advantage over other Muguzines. All thosewho ? 
wish to become subscribers can do so by sending there names 
to Louis A. Godey, Publishers’ Hail, 101 Chestnut street, Phil 
adelphia.—Terms $3,00 per annum. 

— oD 4 Geto — 
THE YOUTH'S CABINET. 

Tuis is the title of a neat little Magazine for the young. 
Heretofore it has been issued in quarto form, but with the 
close of the past year it passed into new hands, and was changed 
from the paper toa Magazine form. The January number / 
commencing Vol. I ew series) is before us and bids fair to , 
become a favorite with the reading public. It embraces 36 ) 
pagesoctavo with a beautiful vignette title, with some neat 
It is edited by Rev. Francis C. Wood- 
worth, and published by D. A. Woodworth, Clinton Hall, 135 


t 
Nassau St.—Terms $1,00 per annum. ( 
\ 
) 
) 
/ 
} 


wood engravings, &¢ 


—o =o ¢ Gato — 

LADIES’ GARLAND. 
Tis cheap and well conducted Magazine, will be found a 
pleasant and instructive visitor—a garland of choice flowers 
unmixed withthorns. Vol. VI. commences with the January 


number, a good time to 


subscribe. It is printed at the low ‘ 


price of $1,00 per unnut J. Van Court, Publisher, Phila 
delphia } 
—o 25) 6 Ce — ‘ 

» , N ‘ te ; ; don ; 
Letters Containing Remittances, 

Received at this Office. ending Wednesday last, deducting the 
amount of postage patd, / 

M.D. MeDonough, N. Y. $1.00; H. M® Lowville, N. Y. 

$3.00: A.D. East Avon, N. Y. $1.00; O. T. East Green 

bush, N. Y. $1.00; E. A. Cuba, N. Y¥. 91,00; J. W.H 

Ellenburgh, N.Y. $1.00; Miss A. A. Spencertown, N. Y 

&1.00;: P.M. On Mich. 83.00; J. DD. 8. Brookfield, Ms. 

$1.00; M. M.iL. Morinh, N.Y. 81.00; B.W. Bast Arlington, 


Vt. S1.00° Miss H. FE. P. New La non, N. ¥. 81,00: CLC, 
Gallatinville, N. Y. $1.00; J. J. G. Irving, N.Y. 81,00; 
C.L. O. Le Roy, N.Y. 31.00; P.M. Plaintield, N. J. 86,00; 
t. ©. Rondout, N. ¥. 81.00: B. W. Monroe, N. Y. $3.00: ) 
J. L. East Lansing. N. Y. 81,00; O. MeA. Hillsdale, N.Y. 

$1,00; R. E. West Nassau, N. Y¥. 81,00 ) 
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ae ; at: In Hymen'ssiiken bands. pot 


In this city, on the 20th ult. by the Rev. B. B. Bunker, Mr. 


Samuel Smith, of Chatham, to Miss Catherine Fiddler, of this 
ty 

(nthe 27th uit. by the Rev. Dr. Gosman, Mr. Philip Henry 
Miller, of Gree ort, to M Olivia Rocketeller, of German 
town 

In Stock t t 2th ult. bythe Rev. Wm. Townsend, 
Mr. John ¢ M I ibeth Duckfield, all of Stock ) 

Atk rhook, ont “th inst. by the Rev. J. T. Sheffer, 
Mr. James L. Thompson, of Columbin Tent, No ®21. 0. of R 
to Miss H ah Pia both oft city 

At Athe on the 30th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Lape, Mr. Ebe 
ever Adams, of Ghent, ¢ unbia Co. to Miss Adamay Clow 
daughter of Richard Clow, | t Ath . 
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Borroughs in the 1th year of her ag 
On the 2th ult. | ter of Alfred and Sarahg 
Rhoudes aged | veur 
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Forthe Rural Repository. 
“MY FRIEND WHY 
BY ‘ MILO.” 
Wary swells the throbbing bosom ? 
Why drops the pearly tear ? 
Why doves this cloud of sadness, 
Upon thy brow appear? 
May I not know why darkness, 
Has veiled the sunny sky, 
That in Italia’s beauty 
Surrounds thy joyous eye ? 


Do dark forebodings hover, 
Thy reaching vision o'er ; 
To dim the happy future 
Which seems for thee in store ? 
Cast off these cumbering sorrows— 
Leave all thy cares hehind— 
And know that midst the tempest, 
The radiant sun reclines. 


Have friendship’s ties been broken, 
That bound a soul to thine? 
Have silvery chords been severed, 
That round thy soul entwine? 
I'd weep with thee in silence, 
If *twould but calm thy soul ; 
And wipe away the sorrows, 
That o’er thy spirit roll! 


The billowy tide of ocean, 
Amid the tempest’s roar, 

Rolls back its white-capt surges, 
Upon the rock bound shore ; 

But firm as thy * Green Mountains,” 
They stem the boisterous tide; 

And still in native gladness, 


The coming calm abide! 


Then while our barque is bounding, 
Upon life's stormy waves ; 
And adverse winds are tossing, 
Our boat in watery caves ;— 
Look up thou child of sorrow, 
And sinile amidst thy grief, 
And meet the adverse billows, 


As does the anchored reef! 


They may submerge thee battling 
The cares that would enthrall 

Thy unchained spirit’s gladness, 
But proudly stem them all; 

And cheerful ’mid reverses, 
Smile ever through thy tears, 

Nor yield one moment's anguish, 
To dark foreboding fears! 


Thus will life’s sea be peaceful, 
And calm as summer's morn ; 
And thy fair spirit’s gladness, 
By grief nor sorrow torn, 
Will cheer the dark-eyed stranger, 
Who sees thy anguish deep 
And asks in tones of sadness, 
“Why dost thou—wilt thou weep? 
Ghent, N. Y. 1846. 


— 8204 Cato 
Forthe Rura 


Repository. 

MY RURAL HOME. 
BY THE PRIVATE SCHOLAR. 
In a cool shaded grove of young towering pines, 
Whose branches are woven with clustering vines— 
Secluded from care in a beautiful dell, 
Is my free rural home where contented I dwell. 
’Tis a neat little cottage whose moss-covered roof 


Forms a welcome retreat for the swallow and dove, 


Where the smoke rises gracefully through the green trees 


T hat are gently stirred by the whispering breez: 


DOST THOU WEEP?” 


A erystaline streamlet wends down through the vale, 
Where the flourishing willow and sumac regale, 

And the wild speckled trout with its beauty unrolled, 
From its bosom leaps forth like a jewel of gold. 

In front of my door on the green summer meadows, 
Gay rabbits disports in the cloud sailing shadows, 
While a thousand glad songsters in union prevail, 


Like a spell of enchantment to gladden the dale. 


A robin hath built her a nest in a thorn 

O’ershading my cot where she sings to the morn, 
And the humming-bird seeks for the earliest lowers, 
Adorning my windows and jessamine bowers. 

In the vine-darkened porch amid flowerets in bloom, 
J enhale the bland zephyrs imbued with perfumes ; 
While the hum of the bee from the lily and rose, 


Like anthems at eventide lulls to repose, 


An evergreen mountain is towering hard by, 

Whence an eagle oft soars through the blue vaulted sky ; 
Where the deer roams secure ‘neath the shadowy bough, 
Which afford for the flock a delightful repose, 

Here oft while reclined in the stillness of night, 

When the moon and the planets are blending their light, 
I mingle my song with the nightingale’s lays, 


And pour to my Maker a tribute of praise. 


Thus remote from the world in a vale of delight 
With nature’s own pleasures I freely unite ; 
No hatred or envy no artful deceit, 
Can poison my home my secluded retreat; 
Contented and happy with virtue to guide, 
By my own willing labor my store is supplied— 
O! joyously free and delighted | dwell, 
In my rural retreat—my cot in the dell. 
Starkville, N. Y. 1846. F. 8. 
2D ¢. GS 
Tue following lines, descriptive of Mr. Dustin, saving his 
children, were written by Mrs. Sarnh J. Hale, editor of the 
Ladies Magazine, formerly published in Boston. They con 
tain much of the “ soul of poetry.” 
THE FATHER’S CHOICE, 
Now fly, as flies the rushing wind— 
l'rge, urge thy lagging steed! 
The savage yell is tierce behind, 
And life is on thy speed. 
And from those dear ones make thy choice; 
The group he wildly eyed, 
When ** father 
And “ child !"’ his heart replied. 


burst from every voice, 


There's one that now can share his toil, 
And one he meant for fume, 

And one that wears her mother’s smile, 
\nd one that bears her name; 

And one will prattle on his knee, 
Or slumber on his breast; 

And one whose joys of infancy 
Are still by s es expressed 

They feel 
He'll shield them from the foe ; 

But oh! his ear must thrill to hear 


no fear while he is near 


Their shriekings should he go. 

In vain his quivering lips would speak ; 
No words his thoughts allow ; 

There’s burning tears upon his cheek— 
Death's marble on his brow. 

And twice he smote his clenched hand 
Then bade his children fly! 

And turned, and e’en that savage band 
Cowered at his wrathful eye. 

Swift as the lightning, winged with death, 
Flashed forth the quivering flame! 


Their fiercest warrior bows beneath 


His heart of purpose move; 
He saves his children, or he dies 
The sacrifice of lov 


Ambition goards the conqueror on 
Hate points the murderer's brand 
But love and duty, th alo 
(a the good m hand 
The hero may re tl ‘ ! 
The coward murd'rer fl 
He cannot fear, he w not yield 
That strikes, sweet | for thee 
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They come, they come—he heeds no cry, 
Save the soft child-like wail, 
” 


‘O, father save!” ** My children, fly! 
Were mingled on the gale. 


And firmer still he drew his breath, 
And sterner flashed his eye, 

As faust he hurls the leaden death, 
Still shouting, ‘‘ Children, fly !”” 


No shadow on his brow appeared, 
Nor tremor shook his frame, 
Save when at intervals he heard 


Some trembler lisp his name. 


In vain the foe, those fiends unchained, 
Like famished tigers chafe, 
The sheltering roof ts neared, is gained, 


All, all the dear ones safe! 


BOOK BINDING. 


Ine Subscriber respectfully informs the Public, that he has 
established in connection with his Printing Ottice a Book bind- 
ery, and bas employed a competent Bookbinder to carry iton, 
and now is prepared to execute all orders for the binding of 


BOOKS, PERIODICALS, PAMPHLETS, &C. 


in the neatest, cheapest and most durable manner. 

eP The RURAL REPOSITORY, will be bound with 
leather backs and corners, in as good style, if not better, than 
they ever have been done in this city, at 50 Cents for two 
Volumes bound together, and in Cloth for 374 Cents. Single 
Volumes, from 31 to 374 Cents. 

+. B. Please Call and try us, Up Stairs, in the Printing 
Office. W. B. STODDARD. 

Hudson, Norember ®, 145. 
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RURAL REPOSITORY 


Wol. 22, Commencing Sept. 13. 18.45. 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Literature: containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscel'any, Humorous and Historical Anecdote Poetry, &e. 
The tirst Numberofthe Tucenty-Sccond Volumeotthe Rurau 
Rerosirory will be issued on Saturday the 13th of Sep 
tember, lado 





The character and design of the Rural Repository being so 
generally known, it would scem almost superfluous to oflerany 
thing further; but, we are induced to submit to the publie 
two paragraphs containing condensed extracts from uotices of 
the Repository, published in various Journals, throughout 


the United States, in the room of 
are under the necessity of doing. 


praising ourselves as some 

The * Rural Repository’ isa neat and elegant semi-month- 
ly Periodical, published in the City of Hudson, Columbia Co. 
N.Y. and which we believe is the oldest literary paper in the 





United States: and while it ha ide no very great pretensions 
to public favor, itis far better than those publications who 
boast long and loud oftheirelaims to public patronage. Amid 
the fluctuations of the world, nnd the ups and downs of the 
periodical press, for nearly a score of years this little miscellany 
has pursued ‘ the even tenorof its way,’ scattering its sweets 
around, and increasing in interest and popularit® and our 
readers will, of course, infer, that Uf it had no n 


eritit would 





have shuffled off this mortal coil * long time + 


® ££ b] Ss bl) | < oo 
SOD 49 43 = 0 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 








other Saturday, in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
numbers of eight pages each, witha title page and index to 
the volume, making in the whole 20s page s It will also be 
embellished with numerous my s, and consequently it 
will be one of the neatest, cheapest, at nd best literary | apers 


in the country. 


TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, jarar yin adrance We 


havea few copies ofthe 1th, Ith, Mth, 1th, 7th, lath, 1th, 


4th, and Jist volumes, and any one sending forthe 22d vol 
ume, can bave as many comes of ether of the volumes as 
they wish at the same rate Those who s 185 or 87. fora 
club, can have their choice of one of the above mentioned 
Volume gratis those who send S10 of S15, their choice of 


two: and those who send 820 and over, their choice of three, 


Clubs! Clubs!! Clubs!!! 


All those who willsend us the pm iit amountsin one re 


mittanee, shall receive as stated b now, vin 
Four Copies for 33,00 Twenty FourCopiesfor815,00 
Seven do S500 Thirty do 1-00 
‘Ten do S700 Thirty-Five do S00 
Fifteen do, S101) Forty do 200 
Twenty de S300. Fifty do. S25,00 
Names of subscribers with the amountofSul cription to be 
sent n OOn as po ible to the pu | er 


4 
WILLIAM B. STODDARDAG 


Hudson, Columbia Co. N. Y.1R45 
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